THE   PSYCHOLOGICAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   INFANT   ANALYSIS
the child with which she was pregnant, and to injure and castrate
the parents. The reactions of rage and anxiety which followed
on the punishment of the 'child5 during such games showed,
too, that Rita was inwardly playing both parts: that of the
authorities who sit in judgement and that of the child who is
punished.
A fundamental and universal mechanism in the game of acting
a part serves to separate those different identifications at work
in the child which are tending to form a single whole. By the
division of roles the child succeeds in expelling the father and
mother whom, in the elaboration of the Oedipus complex, it has
absorbed into itself and who are now tormenting it inwardly by
their severity. The result of this expulsion is a sensation of
relief, which contributes in great measure to the pleasure derived
from the game. Though this game of acting often appears quite
simple and seems to represent only primary identifications, this is
only the surface appearance. To penetrate behind this appear-
ance is of great importance in the analysis of children. It can,
however, have its full therapeutic effect only if the investigation
reveals all the underlying identifications and determinations and,
above all, if we have found our way to the sense of guilt which is
here at work.
In the cases which I have analysed the inhibitory effect of
feelings of guilt was clear at a very early age. What we here
encounter corresponds to that which we know as the super-ego
in adults. The fact that we assume the Oedipus complex to
reach its zenith round about the fourth year of life and that we
recognize the development of the super-ego as the end-result of
the complex, seems to me in no way to contradict these observa-
tions. Those definite, typical phenomena, the existence of which
in the most clearly developed form we can recognise when the
Oedipus complex has reached its zenith and which precede its
waning, are merely the termination of a development which
occupies years. The analysis of very young children shows that,
as soon as the Oedipus complex arises, they begin to work it
through and thereby to develop the super-ego.
The effects of this infantile super-ego upon the child are ana-
logous to those of the super-ego upon the adult, but they weigh
far more heavily upon the weaker, infantile ego. As the analysis
of children teaches us, we strengthen that ego when the analytic
procedure curbs the excessive demands of the super-ego. There
can be no doubt that the ego of little children differs from that
of older children or of adults. But, when we have freed the little
child's ego from neurosis, it proves perfectly equal to such demands
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